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THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CONTROL OF AEROSPACE 
INDUSTRY CONFERENCE LITERATURE ISSUED IN 
THE FORM OF SOCIETY PREPRINTS 

Elizabeth H. Weeks* 

Librarian, Smithsonian Institution 
Astrophysical Observatory 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 

This is a session of the Documentation Division and you are from 
libraries serving all subject disciplines. While some examples that I am 
using in lieu of slides are being distributed, I should like to say ^ word 
about the title of this paper. The subject fields covered are those of 
the aerospace sciences, but the bibliographical control achieved could, I 
believe, be equally effective in any other subject field. 

Introduction 

The bibliographical control of what Collison in his book^ calls 
"special materials" has been a problem in libraries for quite some time; 
in special libraries, because oUr collections attempt to be complete 
Within our fields and encompass all forms, "special materials" have always 
been with us and ar^ increasing in their forms. 

One of these is the preprint. This has been defined by a physicist 
Concerned with the communication problem as "any duplicated scientific 
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Communication whether intended for publication in that form or not."^ 

In a recent issue of one of our own S.L.A. publications there is an article 



This work was done while the author was Senior Cataloger, Library, 
Avco Corporation, Missile System Division, Wilmington, Massachusetts. 



underlining the problematical aspects of this form for libraries and pro- 
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posing a cooperative solution. 

In this paper we are concerned with one important segment of this 
preprint output - those issued in advance, of or at a conference or meeting. 
Because most conferences are sponsored by a society or societies, these 
preprints are familiarly called "society preprints." They are usually, 
but not always, issued in unbound form. (Example 1) 

Thay are acquired by special libraries as soon as available.^ 

Because of their currency and relatively short lives in this form, it is 
imperative that they be given high priority as far as bibliographical 
control, availability, and announcement to readers are concerned. One 
library's solution to the problem of making these available for Use may 
prove helpful to others. I shall describe the studies made; the descriptive 
cataloging given; the classification of, and subject and added entries 
assigned; and thfe housing, circulation control and announcement made. 

Preliminary Studies 

Before any steps were taken, we deemed it necessary to answer two 

t 

questions: 

1. What other bibliographical control exists for this form of liter- 
ature and is it adequate as to depth and timing? 

2. How are these preprints usually cited in the literature and 
requested by readers? 

Since the collection of preprints at hand and on order (mostly on 
standing order) covered subjects primarily within the broad spectrum of 
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astronautics, we examined in detail the two outstanding indexing and 
abstracting tools for this field - Internationa l Aerospace Abstracts 
(lAA) and NASA's Scientific and Technical Aerospace Reports (STAR). 

Me discovered that for the most part these two tools did abstract 
and index in depth (author, subject, sponsor, and society acronym and 
number) most of the collection in hand and within a reasonable time. 
"Reasonable time" in this case was interpreted as sooner’ than one senior 
catalbger and a junior cataloger could do it "in house." 

In order to gain some perspective on how these preprints Were cited 
and requested, we examined many bibliographies for preprint cititions. 
Colleagues were also queried as to how preprints were requested 4t the 
reference and circulation desks. The answer from both these sourfces was 
that, in most cases, they were cited or requested by author s nemb, society 
name or acronym, and number; by society nime or acronym and number; or by 
author's name and name of conference (for unnumbered preprints). The 
approximate if not definite date was also usually known if not inherent in 

the preprint number. 

with these two major questions answered we decided that for most of 
the preprints the form of a single finding list giving the holdirtgS of our 
library would be economically feasible and adequate. This would be 
incorporated into the author, title and added entry part of our bird 

catalog. 

Descriptive Cataloging and Referencej^ 

The form of single entry that we gave was that of society nime as 
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corporate author, "Preprints" or "Papers" as title, and contents note. 

The contents note was given in paragraph form. Preprints that included a 
date in the number (such as those of the American Institute of Aeronautics 
and Astronautics) were listed by number, with author(s) surname(s) and 
initials and title. Multiple authors were given if not more than three. 

If more than three, the phrase "and others" was used after the first 
author. A date was added after the title for those not possessing the date 
as an inherent part of the preprint number. (Example 2) 

As work progressed on this single entry approach, it was evident that 
a few added references would be helpful. These were made - references ' 

from another society name where there was joint sponsorship of the con- 
*f6rcnccj ifrom ths name of the conference (if distinctive and if meeting I 

the definition of a "named conference" according to A.L.A. rules^ - careful 
establishment of the conference name ensured consistency if the published 
proceedings were added to the collection); from the host organization if 
it was fdlt that this would be useful. 

Most of the references sent readers to a block of numbers within a 
long series. (Example 3) Authority cards and references indicated thereon 
were established as in conventional cataloging. 

With cilmost any form of literature, some examples do not conform to 
a general pattern. Sets of conference preprints issued under society(ies) 
sponsorship that are not included in numbered series are common. These 
sets are also less likely to be indexed by the abstract tools, or if done, 
appear months after the conference. They are often the sets acquired by 
dint of considerable "digging" after a reader brings to our attention 
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citations in published literature. These usually merit all the bibliog- 
raphical control that a library can economically afford to give them. We 
gave them the full cataloging one would use for published proceedings. A 
full contents note was given. The individual preprints were not analyzed. 
If the preprints were numbered, this sequence was followed in the contents 
notej otherwise, they were listed alphabetically by author. In most 
instances, main entry was under the name of the conference with added 
entries under the name(s) of the society(ies) , subject(s) and title (if 
distinctive). 

Classification 

We classified the series of preprints according to the library of 
Congress schedules. The general field of the society's interests was the 
basis for the notation assigned. If the schedules provided for a separate 
number for collected works this was used. Since the library also used 
author letters and numbers to provide for distinctive call numbers, these 
were taken from the corporate author. 

Housing, Circulation Control, and Announcement 

We stamped each individual preprint with two stamps - the "Library" 
stamp and the "For Reference Use Only" stamp. The call number was also 

pencilled in the upper right-hand corner of the cover. 

Since quick copying facilities were available and it was econom- 
ically feasible to reproduce the great majority as needed, the preprint 
collection was a "Reference Use Only" collection. 
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The preprints were housed either in prassboard binders or in 
Princeton files* 

The acquisition bulletin was not compiled by the cataloging staff, 
and was a selected listing only. These preprints were not announced to 
readers, llowever, I believe that they should have been. Example 5 
illustrates the announcement of a few recently acquired preprints in the 
series nr>nnP Aid Preprints in Nuclear Astrop hysics as announced in 
I ihrarv Acquisitions of the Smithsonian Institution Astrophysical 

Observatory Library. 



1. Collisoni R. L. The Treatment of Special Material in Libraries. London, 
Aslib, 1957. 

2. MoraVdsk, M. Physics Information Exchange - a Conmuni cation Experiment. 
PhyHcS today , v. 19, no. 6, June 1966, p. 62. 

technical Meetings InformatioTTService, $25. 00/year. 

b. kriPntific Meetings . New York, Special Libraries 
Association, $iu.uu/year. 

5. annin-Ameri cat! cataloging rules . . . Chicago, American Library 
Association, 1967, p. 134 footnote . 
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PUTTING KNOWLEDGE TO WORK 
ON THE CURRENT AWARENESS BULLETIN 

ABSTRACT 

the special librarian has at his disposal knowledge of people and 
literature which can be put to work in producing an effective current 
av/areness bulletin. Consideration is given to layout and format, printing 
and other reproduction methods, content and v/riting style, editing and 
circulation practices. Selected, annotated bibliographies are offered as 
sources of information for initiating and continuing such a program. 



INTRODUCTION 

Ah engineer came into his company's library and asked the librarian 
in charge: "Do you have the proceedings of the symposium held by the ASTM 

about d year or so ago? It dealt with mechanical behavior of anisotropic 
structural materials." 

in handing the book to him, the librarian pointed out th^t the publi- 
cation was listed in the last issue of the library's current awareness bulletin. 

"Oh, was it?" said the engineer. "I don't read the bulletin very 
much. There's too much in it." 

More frustrating might be the following hypothetical situation. The 
librarian only figures in the background. 



Two scientists in a large research laboratory are looking for a report 
published by another department of their organization. They have searched 
diligently through the various files of materials not so neatly piled on the 
twin desks in their shared office, but they have not come up with the report. 

"Do you suppose we could get it in the library?" says Scientist Number 

One. 

"Possible. But they don't have everything there," replies his 
colleague. 

i^hat makes this frustrating is that among the piles of materials they 
have fiffled through are several copies of a publication entitled "Library 
Notes". In one of those issues is buried a citation showing that the report 
they Want was added to the library three months ago. In this formidable- 
looking .publication the citation had been overlooked by both of them--lost 
in a sea of black- line print. 

The librarians in these two fictional libraries are doing adequate work. 
But they are not putting knowledge to work. Readily available to them is 
information which would improve their communications with their respective 
library users. Their current awareness bulletins are not being read and the 
use of their libraries is impaired correspondingly. 

Both instances demonstrate a need for greater readership, better read- 
ability for library current awareness bulletins. In both cases knowledge could 
have been put to work to improve library usage through better written com- 
munication. 



THE CURRENT AWARENESS BULLETIN OR LIBRARY NEWSLETTER 



As basic assumptions for this paper, we shall take the position that • 
communication with library users through a current awareness bulletin is 
necessary, and that an attractive, readable bulletin will stimulate library 
usage. Such assumptions are, in turn, based on our conviction that it is 
important to have some current communication with library users. Making 
these assumptions, we shall not argue value and importance, but restrict our 
remarks to the bulletin itself. 

First consideration should be given to the purpose of the bulletin. And 
there are several which can be fulfilled. The bulletin can editorialize; it 
can announce new acquisitions; it can inforiu users of library materials 
available; and it can introduce concepts, services, and personnel. A library 
newsletter or current awareness bulletin can do one or all of these things. 

In any event, whatever purpose is decided for the bulletin should be directly 
in lihe with the purpose of the library itself, and further that purpose. 

Some Examples of library bulletins with different purposes are listed in the 
‘Bibliography, Section Al. 

The chief purpose of any special library is to provide Special informa- 
tion and special service to the staff of the organization of which it is a 
part. Of the purposes suggested above, the ones which most closely alif^with 
this over-all purpose are announcing new acquisitions and informing what 
materials are available in retrospect. The rest of the suggested purposes 
can be included, but should be subordinate to this prime purpose. For the rest 
of th^ paper we shall restrict ourselves principally to this, mentioning other 
objectives only as they serve to illustrate means for increasing readership 
and use of library facilities. 



CONTENTS 



Contents of the bulletin are defined in line with the purpose. Generally 
speaking, the contents will be restricted to citations of books and materials 
most recently received by the library and added to its collection. How this 
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is dohe will depend on several factors: staff time available, amount of 

material received in the period of publication, and the audience toward 
which the bulletin is directed, among others. 

Staf# time for producing the bulletin- will be dependent in some measure 
on method 6f production. It will also depend on the contents. Time to write 
brief annotations of books received should not be restricting. But if the 
bulletin it to include annotations or abstracts of journal articles and re- 
ports, the time factor can become a problem. Before using the limitation of 
staff time available as a reason to reject publication of the bulletin, 
however, the librarian should consider the value of the bulletin to the user. 
Book annotations and brief abstracts or annotations of articles and reports 
will greatly increase the readership and value of the bulletin to the parent 
organization. Writing such abstracts and annotations will put the knowledge 
of the library staff to work in a valuable enterprise. (See Bibliography, 812) 

The period of publication will depend largely on. the amount of material 
received by the library. The determining factor in this is the amount of 
current material to be included in the bulletin itself. The value of the 
publication will be greatest if it includes notation on everything received 
since its last issue. This must be considered in relation to readership: 
the greater the bulk of the bulletin, the less Will be its readership. The 
Same maxim applies here that is voiced in information retrieval circles: 

‘‘Don't deluge the user with too much information." The library with a high 



rate of acquisition will want to publish more often; the library with a low 
rate of acquisition will be able to publish at greater intervals. The user 
readership will vary inversely to the amount of material included in a 
particular issue. Of course, the format and reproduction method will have 
some bearing on this as well. (For examples, see Bibliography, Section A, 

2 and 3) 

The audience at which the bulletin is aimed will have a considerable 
influence on its contents. Obviously, the wider the audience interests, the 
greater will be the range of subject matter in the bulletin. If this becomes 
too great for a single publication, perhaps other editions will be needed. 

Or it is possible that alternating publication could be made: one week for a 
particular group, the next for another group, and so on. The solution to 
problems of this facet will be found as the librarian puts to work knowledge 
of the library users and other personnel in the parent organization. 

In the contents of the current awareness bulletin the use of pictures 
and diagrams can have a great value. The use of such, however, will depend 
on the method of reproduction and the availability of cogent illustrations. 
Perhaps the best example of how this can be done is to be found in the 
Official Gazette of the U. S. Patent Office, where illustrations are an 
absolute necessity. (A library example is Bibliography item A.l.h) In this 
area of concern, the librarian can put the knowledge of an art and reproduc- 
tion department to work. 

Within many companies there is a multitude of "in house" publications. 
These may be published by different departments or by organizations attached 
to the company such as unions or staff associations, professional and 
otherwise. The knowledge that the librarian gains from an intimate rela- 
tionship with these various publications should be put to work to prevent 



overlapping of the information published in the library's current awareness 
bulletin. If somebody else is doing it, the library doesn't have to. 

Perhaps one of the most important aspects of content consideration 
is the arrangement of the material. Both from the standpoint of readability 
and attractiveness, arrangement of material rates high. Nobody will want'to 
read regularly a bulletin that is hodge-podge in the way items are given. 

Here thd librarian can put to work the knowledge gained in selection pro- 
cedures, particularly the Selection criteria used for reference materials. 

This IS a stock in trade for any librarian; it is part of the librarian's 
basic training, sharpened by experience in the profession. No librarian should 

be guilty of arranging material in a library publication in a manner that would 
be unacceptable in a reference work. 

Another piece of knowledge that can be put to work here is experiehce 

with the. Users themselves. How do the users look for material in the library? 

By subject? By author? By title? Most people are used to finding things 

alphabetically. {See Bibliography item B.2) But it might be possible that 

an arrangement by classifkation number, if such is used in the library, is 

an easier method, knowledge of how the computer can most efficiently arrange 

material could also enter into this question, and in this regard consultation. 

with the company's data processing people will produce knowledge to be put to 
work. 



FORMAT 

Format is probably the most important element in generating readership 
artd readability to a current awareness bulletin. The attractively formatted 
bulletin will always be read. Format should lead the reader into the pub- 
lication even as style in a good novel builds suspense making the reader 












unable to cut short his reading until he finds "who done«itI" Format does 
something else in the current awareness bulletin: it saves reader time. The 
busy executive or engineer cannot take the time to plow through material 
unless he is drawn to do so by the material's attractiveness. And further, 
the purpose of the current awareness bulletin is to save time for library 
users. There are many sources of knowledge at the librarian's disposal which 
cart be put to work on this matter of format. 

Most readily accessible knowledge comes from the examples provided by. 
other puLlications probably already available in the library. The Wall Street 
Jourhal irtcludes an interesting current awareness feature on its front page in 
the columns entitled "The News in Brief." Reader's Digest has built a great 
circlilation on the basis of time-saving condensations of articles and books, 
putting them into an easily held, quick-reading format. (Some other periodicals 
which Will offer specific help are listed in Bibliography Section C) 

The use of indentions and varying type can improve format, helping the 
reader to scan material quickly, his eye being attracted immediately to the 
items in which he is most interested. Consider the following examples: 

HINES, Theodore H. and Harris, Jessica L. Computer Filing of Index , 
Bibliographic and Catalog Entries. Newark, N.J.: Bro-Dart Foundation 
1966* 126 p. $5.95. 

Hines, Theodore H. and Harris, Jessica L. Co mputer Filing of Index , 
Bibliographic and Catalog Entries . Newark, N. J.: Bro-Dart 
foundation, 1966. 126 pT $5.95. 

Hines, Theodore H. and Harris, Jessica L. COMPUTER FILING OF INDEX, 
BIBLIOGRAPHIC AND CATALOG ENTRIES. Newark, N. J-: Bro-Dart 
Foundation* 1966. 126 p. $5.95. 

HINES, Theodore H. and Harris., Jessica L. Computer Filing of Index , 
Bibliographic and Catalog Entries. Newark, N.J.: Bro-Dart Foundation, 
1966. 126 p. $5.95. 
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Hines, Theodore H. and Harris, Jessica L. COMPUTER TILING OF INDEX, 
BIBLIOGRAPHIC AND CATALOG ENTRIES.’ Newark, N. J.: Bro-Dart Foundation, 

1966. 126 p. $5.95. 

The example is taken from the February 1967 issue of Special Libraries , 
page 121. No attempt ha$ been made to change the entry form, nor could the 
typewriter reproduce the type face used in the magazine. Howeverj somb things 
become clear from the example. First the typewriter does have some flexi- 
bility in format possibilities. And despite the changes in format the space 
used by the particular ehtry is the same, three lines. For an author 
approach, the format of the second example is more appealing. For a title 
approach, examplb No. 3 is more appealing. Of all the examples, the indention 
in the second and third will appeal more than the othbr three. 

The cover and/or title page and masthead will also have a bearing on 
the readership. Knowledge is readily available to any library by asking fob 
help from the company’s art and reproduction department if there is one. The 
advertising department c&n help as well. With neither of these resources 
available, a good printer in the community will help. But there are many books 
and ar^ticles which will provide format knowledge which can be put to work for 
a better current awareness bulletin. (Bibliography, Section B) 

MEANS OF REPRODUCTION 

How the bulletin is to be produced will depend on funds available, 
equipment available* number of copies needed, and to Some extent the con- 
tent (Bibliography Item B.4). The Copying Methods Manual by Hawken, 
published by the American Library. Association will serve as a prime source 
of knowledge in this area. But there are many other publications providing 

a comparison of methods. And certainly the art and reproduction department 



of the librarian's company will provide immediate, practical knowledge that 
can be put to work in making this important decision. It is well to remember 
that the method of reproduction is another important factor in generating 
readership and improving readability of the current awareness bulletin. 

DISTRIBUTION 

Little help can be found from outside sources to provide knowledge for 
the librarian to put to wor'k in deciding the distribution of the current; 
awareness bulletin. The best opportunity is for the librarian to become 
completely knowledgeable of company personnel and their needs as well as 
the means available for' distributing the bulletin to the company personnel. 

Interest profiles can be of much help in deciding circulation. And 
the bulletin itself Oan include an opportunity for "feed back" by a simple 
form or questionnaire to be returned to the library with the desired informa- 
tion. this form could also be used as an order form for items listed in the 
bulletin, the returns of the form being used as a gauge of bulletin reader- 
ship and us6i 



STYLE 

Style manuals abounds However, it is beyond the scope of this paper to 
deal in detail with this aspect of the current awareness bulletin. Needless to 
say, style is important and a few passing remarks can be justified. 

A stilted, formal style will have less readership than an informal 
"journalistic" style. The language used should not be "technical." Librarians 
have their own jargon as do scientists, theologians, and other professionals. 
Sometimes it is hard for us to realize that some of the people to whom we 
speak call "periodicals" magazines, and "indexes" lists, and so forth. If 



possible, the knowledge of a technical writing staff can be put to work on 
the style and language of the bulletin. (See Bibliography Item B.13) 

CONCLUSION 

The special librarian has a great deal of knowledge available to him 
to make his current awareness bulletin more readable, useful and valuable to 
his company. Putting this knowledge to work effectively will greatly in- 
crease the use of the library facilities he oversees. 

As information specialists, providing special service to an organiza- 
tion, special librarians need not forget their normal library talents and 
techniques. Providing knowledge that can be put to work in a research pro- 
ject, a business enterprise, or a particular building program, the special 
librarian is trained in the use of literary materials of all kinds. There 
is, therefore, the opportunity for him to put his special knowledge to work 

in paKiCular aspects Of hiS own job. 

The publication of an effective current awareness bulletin is an 

important aspeOt Of library service. The knowledge the libratian puts to 
work for Others in hiS parent company can be put to work to ma'r this 
publication an effective tool within the company structure. 

perhaps the best sources of usable knowledge on the subject are the 
librarian‘s ingenuity ahd the individual library bulletins he can acquire. 

A fuKher Study Could be conducted concerning the attitudes of librarians 
toward usOrS, afid this could provide knowledge of use in analyzing these 
bulletins. 

The following selected i annotated bibliography is offered to help in 
providing some khowledge of where to look, what to look for, and how to 
do it. In preparing it We found a paucity of information on the subject. 
Undaunted, we publish here what we found. 



A S^LECTEV mOTATEV BIBLIOGRAPHY 



A. Examples - Good dnd Bad 
U CuAkznt oiwizneM biMMyu 

Some ttbkoAy bultz;Um, h,QjadJly aoculablt to ^pe^cMxl Ub/uvUarU, 
p^ovtdt examples Oj( \)aAlotu techniques and purposes: 

.1. BUSINESS ANV TECHNOLOGV SOURCES. Monthly, Cleveland PubUc UbAoAy, 
BusinesA and Technology VepaAtnent, 

including d b/Ue^ instAuctional text focussing atteyition on sOMe 
pcyitx-tupiA. siAvice ok expect oi the business mhld^ this bulletin 
lists pUblx,catx.on6 oi inteAest to special iields undeA speciiic 
subject headings with entAies oAAanged alphabetically by title* 

Each issue is given totally to the special iield considHAed, This 
is a good eximple oi the use oi white space, ' 

b, BUSINESS LITERATURE, Monthly, The Public LibKoAy oi NewaAk, New JeMey^ 

The Business libKoKy, 

Listing Kecent acquisitions ds well as mateAials and books in 
AetAospect, this bulletin is devoted entixely in each issue to 
A pahtieulak aspect oi business, with subheadings by subject and 
entAiei alphabetic by authoA, A good example oi much inioAmation 
bein^ given cleanly in small space, 

c, miNEh nmOLOGV room SULLSTVJ. Monthly. The. Hoiuton Public. Lib/iacu. 

(Fuel “ 

Cacti liiat thei baCCetin f^ovldu coment on a pa/Utcula/L {leld 
pi inteAest in science and technology oA business and economics 
with a .bAiei listing by title oi Aelated books. An example oi 
inioAmdtionai comnent intended to stimulate incAeased usage, 

d, BUSINESSWISE, Semiannual. VenveA Public LibAoAy, Business Division, {PAee) 

''Issued twice a yeoA in MoAch and SeptembeA .... [this] is a 
selected list oi new books, pmphlets, peAiodicals and doewnents • 
oi Special inteAest to those in the iields oi business, comeAce^ 
induStAy and laboA," [Quoted iAom the publication,) Including 
some wAiting about a subject oAea, the entAies in the biblio- 
gAaphic poAts oAe annotated, 

e, CUE TO BUSINESS, Biweekly, • Indianapolis Public LibAoAy, Business LibAOAy, 

A single sheet, mimeogAaphed newsletteA, this publication lists 
■ and annotates new books Aeceived in the libAoAy in an alphabetical 
oAAangement by authoA, and includes a bAiei iocus on a poAticuloA 
subject OA book in an editoAial, 



^ CURREWr .tlTERATURE IN TRAFFIC ANP TUNSPOmnOH. liotvthty. NokthU<>J,teAH 
> UiUveA^^i/, Tfie TMrupoAXation CenteA. LibHjOAij, 

TkU buZleZln includt(> cl Icuigz amount oi mcLteAtat AeZcuted to 
tAafftc and tAai\6poAtcMon, tUtzd undeA 6ubjzct6 by dUtkok, 

An example c{ u6e o^ .tndentatton, two column oAAangmcnt and 
loAgc numbeA o{ cntdlcs <u wM 04 the UAC Oj( Acducttok o( 
type In photo-oi{6ti pointing pdoce^6. 

g* FOR y'OUR IWFORMATIOW. QuuuiteAly, VaJHaA Public LtbAody, Science dnd 
JnduAtAy VepoAtiinent, (Pdeej 

Coment6 In tkU pubticcuUon dUect attention to 6ome pcLhticuloA 
' 6eA.vice oA collection o{ the ItbdaAy depoAtment oA An aspect djj 
tibAoAy -6eAvtce In geneAal. Annotated Il6t6- o( new bOofu in 
subject clcu6i^ication6 oAe oAAanged alpkabetically by auikoti 

kt LIBRAky BULLETIN. Montkly. Lone StaA Go6 Company, Valiat, Texcu, 

PeseaAck and Veoelopnent LibAoAy. 

HeAe It an example Oi a cuAAent awoAenet6 bulletin inaking uti oi 
diagAcmt and tablet and including ab^tAactt Oj( mateAidl included, 
AAtiOlet litted in eack iS6ue oAe oAAanged undeA subject keacUng6 
alpkabeticdlly by title. 

i* SC1-TECH/BUS’*EC into. Monthly. Tulta City-County LtbAaAy System, 

Butinet6 and Tecknology VepoAtment. (FAeej 

including editoAlal Comnent, imtAuctional piecet and announce^ • 
hhent.oi detivitiet, tkit bulletin hat a selected litt Oi AZdentiy 
acquiked bookt With bAiei annotations. EntUet OAe oAAanged by 
tZatSi^ication numbeA. Anotk^ example o^ the use oi White 
Apace loA AeadeAship, and o^ Indentation. 

i. go/eMeMt sEmcEs 

* 

^ CfOveAnment publications can- pAovide some examples o( cUAAeni 
dwoAeneiA in^oAmation published on wide Aanges o^ subject matteA. TheAe OAe 
many mOAe than those titled heAe, but these o^^eA examples which edn hjilp Jbn 
the pubiication o^ an attAactive and usable cuAAent awoAenets bullUtini 

d, BUSINESS SERI/ICE CHECKLIST. Weekly. U. S. VepoAtment o^ ComiAce. 

ConceAning statistical and bibliogAaphic mateAial Aelative to 
the business commntty on a national scale, this publidation is 
a good example o{ a quick Ae^eAence- by- title bulletin, easily 
scanned by the huAAied AeadeA. 

b. SELECTED UNITED STATES GOi/EPMiENT PUBLICATIONS. Biweekly. SupeAintendeni 
. oi Doctmients, GoveAnment PAinting O^^ice. 

The ieatuAe oi this publication that could well be used by the 
Special libAoAian it the oAdeA (^oAm which can be to An oii{ and 
o AetuAned with the Aequett ^OA a poAticuloA publication OA 

ERje publications . 



c. iii S. G()l/ER^iME^/T MONTflLV CATALOG* Monthly* SapoAtntmdznt ojj Vocum^it6, 
GoveAmznt VhtvitinQ OH-idt* 

HdKt JU an zxmplz that the special Itb/ia/Uan mold do u)M to 
6teeK cZeoA ojj. The mountatnoiu inlomation included make^ tkli> 
a continuing Ae^eAence tool AotheA than a cuiLh.ent oMAene^6 
bulletin. HomveA, it doef> have cuAAent awa/tene66 Value (oA 
poAticulciA agency and depantmental publications o{ the goveAn- 
ment* It pAovides an example o{ u)hat can happen u)ltk a too-long 
publication peAiod and a veAy loAge acquisition volwne* 



3* COMMERCIAL EXAMPLES 

Among the many comneAclal indexing and abstAacting SeAvices, 
the ^olloiving null seAve as examples oi loAge volwne acquisition lowing 
cuAA^t awoAeness value and capability* Admittedly, thesi oAe not published 
ioA tuAAent awoAeness, but they shoo) ivhat a cuAAent omAiness bulletin cannot 
do* 



a* APPLIEV SCIENCE ANV TECHNOLOGy INDEX* Monthly; cumulated quoAteMy and 
annually* H* W. IfJilson Company* 

The subject oAAangment helps this populoA index to have some 
cuAAent moAene6S value in that it can be scanned AatheA quickly 
in a poAticuloA subject categoAy* The voAying use type-^ace 
is anotheA assistance in this puApose, but the mountain o^ 
in^o Amotion makes it moAe a Ae^eAence than a cuAAent au)OAeness 
tool* 

b* engineering index* Monthly* EngineeAing Index, Inci 

Although entAies include abstAacts, the cuAAent awoAeness \)alue 
oi this is louoeAed by the dii^iculty in scanning page& ^oA 
authoAS and titles in a bAie( time* 



B* PRODUCTION Helps 

The ^olloiving items oAe souAces oi inioAinatibn on ioAmat, miting, 
gAaphidi, editing, and otheA elments necessoAiy to consideA in publishing d 
cuAAent oivdAeneSS bulletin that will be Aeadable, ottAactive and usable* 

1* AN annotated BIBLIOGRAPHy Dn TECHNICAL miTING, EDITtNG, GRAPHICS, AND 
PUBLISHING 1950-1965* Published jointly by the Society o^ tech- 
nical WAiteAS and PublisheAS, Inc* and the CdAnegie LibAoAy of 
Pitts buAgh, 1966* 

. CoveAing a bAoad oAea of inteAest, this book lists 2,000 boOks. and 
oAticles conceAned luth eveAy aspect of tecbiical WAiting, editing, 
gAaphics and publishing alphabetically by authoA* It includes 
much that will be of value to the libAoAian desiAing knowledge 
about publishing a cuAAent awoAeness bulletin* 



2. BLAIR, Keith G. *'Eng^meAZng tibna^tj biMoXivi^ - tht human fa(UoA6 
consideration/' Special Libraries 52:175-182, ApniZ 1961* 

A 6iudy on the human factors aspect of 123 engineering library 
bulletins indicates that theie publications are not planned or 
tailored lor the use ol the reader* 

3* COSTELLO, Michael A* and Henry Boos* "Preparation ol an inloAmation 
bulletin*" Special Libraries 50:454-55, November 1959* 

This discussion ol methods used in publishing a library inlohma- 
tion bulletin at Picatinny Arsenal concludes that preparing a 
bulletin can be simplilied and made more eHicient il good 
management and industrial engineering concepts are apjiSleji* 

4* HAWKEH, WILLIAM R. Copying Methods Manual * Chicago, American Library 
Association, 1966* {Library Technology Program Publication 
Ho* 11*1 

Current need lor a manual ol copying methods dealing uUth tht 
processes, methods, teckn^ues, and types oX eauipmeM. which 
can be used lor reproducing documents is lullillea by this 
comprehensive handbook* 

5^ HOCKEH, SAHPtiA* ''Visseminating current inlormation," Special Librariii, 
53:93-95, Pebrua/cy 1962* 

Discussing the use ol a current awareness bulletin at the IBM 
Advanced Systems Development Pesearch Library at San Jose, 
Calilornia., this article gives attention to coopercMve compila- 
tion methods, provision ol copies ol items listed in the bullitCn 
and circulation ol materials to company stall members i 

6* HOLf^iAN, WILLIAM R. Library Publications* San Francisco, Pogtr Beachdm, 
1965* 

This beautilul book contains a discussion ol the principles 0^ 
good printing and is supplement^ throughout with outstanding 
examples ol eUective library publications* 

7. JACKSOH, LUCILLE. ”Some observations on lilty technical library bulletins 
Special Libraries 44:366-9, Hovember 1953* 

This study ol lilty library bulletins, prima^Mu Irom companies 
with strong representation in the pharmaceutical, petroleum and 
lood industries, surveys the kinds ol publications covered by 
the bulletins, the styles ol presentation o I material, systems 
. ol preparing, and methods used lor their dupiication* 

8 * KAPCH, R. PAHDOLPH, Graphic Arts Procedures* Chicago, American Technical 
Society, 19577" 



An introductory text to all aspects ol the graphic arts, this 
book also contains numerous relerences lor lurther reading* 



9. MELCHER, PAWIEL and LARRJCK, NANCV, p/Untcng and Rmnotion Handbook, 
3d Ed., New Sank, NaGnjaw-HM^^~T966. 



Tke^ author havz given a thoxongk i/ieaknent to alt ai>pecXi> OjJ 
theJji subject. CompoAi^on o{) copying methods is given on 
lining papeM and an extensive bibliogAapky ts presented in 
Appendix 2, p. 417-29, that wilt have gAeat value in proving 
knowledge to the special lib/ca/Uan in pubtCshi.ng a eu/iAent . 
awoAene^s^ bulletin. 

10. NORJNS, HANLEy, The Compleat CopywAiteA. New VoAk, McGaow-HUI, 1966. 

(fJhild 6peeiiieally coneeAned with adveAtising coimuf'iieation, . 

NiA, NoAins* pointe/u on WAiting good copy should be helpful to 
libAtXAians in pAomoting libAoAy ^seAviee^ thAough published 
bulletins . 

11. THE NEWSLETTER ON NEWSLETTERS, 20 NoAth WaekeA VAive, Chicago, Illinois, 

' 60606. Monthly, $18.00 peA yeoA. 

This Is a monthly bulletin eoveAing many Aspects o^ newsletteA 
publishing as well as listing new and existing newsletters, theih. 
edltoAial AequlAenents , mofikets and Aeaders. Intended to help 
moAketers lind publicity avenues, the publication has value to 
the cuAAent awareness publlsheA-libAoAian. 

12. "Routing Technical In^oAmation" Machine Design 25.* 15, p. 147-49, 

June 20, <963. 

Based oH a questionnaiAe subnitted to 1,000 engineers and engineer^ 
ing managers, this oAticle surveys attitudes toward selective 
dissemination oi inioAmation. Engineers' suggestions ^or impAovirii 
library services, including the use oi newsletters, are given. 

13. SPECIAL LIBRARIES^ Vol. 49, No. 1, January, 1958. 

Tour feature articles in this issue of Spec^t LibroAles are 
devoted to the relationship between special librarians and 
technical writers and how they can assist and complement each 
other. 



C. NON- LIBRARY PERIODICAL HELPS 

The periodicals listed here are some which are not concerned 
with library problems, but which contain knowledge related to production 
0 ^ a good bulletin and hence knowledge which can be put to work by special 
libAdAians in producing an elective current awareness bulletin. 

1. ADVERTISING AGE. Weekly. Advertising Publications, Inc.^ Chicago S 
New York. 

Regular perusal o( this publication will generate ideas ojJ new 
products and techniques o^ media comnunications. 



2. BUSJf^BSS AVVBRTISWG. t^onthly» VeckeA Comunicatcoiid, Inc., VoAk» 

TfiU o^ieA& an oppoHXanity to (ind out what adveAtUtng p&opte 
aAe. 6aytng and dotng to >6n]^ove thetA tAadz, and at the. lamt 
tbnt gain idoM loA Jbt\pao\)ing tibnoAy comunication* 

3. CA MAGAZIWE. Bmonthiy. Coynt S Uanchand, Inc., Valo Alto, CatiioAnia. 

This bejautiiul publication witi probably provide moke. mateAial 
iOA coveting^ but can give, ideat {oA.betteA. ioAmc^, type. ^acc6, 
illiutAotiOrU and otheA a^pejctb ol comunication antt to impAove. 
the. mb AC elaboAotc pubtUfung c{{oAt6» 

4. PkJUTBR^S WK* Second and BouAth VAidayh. VcckeA Coimiunicdtion6, Inc., 

f^ew yoAk* 

Thi6 populaA adveAtUing magazine includes many exaunpiet and heZpb 
in identifying the audience foA a publication And taking accuAate 
aim tb Aeach that audience. 

5. REPORTER OF PIRECT MAIL API/ERTISite. Monthly. The RepoHteA of VlAect 

Mail AdveAtising, Inc.> GoAdeh City, L.I., Mew VoAk. 

Jf the cuhAent awoAeneSb bulletin of a ipeciol libAOAy ib con-^ 
hXdeAed at a dlAect mail pAomotion piece^ tkU magazine can b^ 
of hllp in it6 pAoduction. 

6. TtCHMjCAL COMMON J CAT JONS. QuoAteAly. Society of Technical UniteAt and 

VublitheAt, Washington, V. C. 

AAticle^ in this publication deal with many aspects bf WAiting 
and publishing whidh apply dUeCtly to the pAoducMon of a 
newsletteA oa bulletin and will pAovide good advice khd know- ^ 
ledge foA. libAoAians in publishing a cUAAent awoAeneSS bulletin. 



V. MiSCBLLANBOUS SOURCES 

The foUot/dinS it&ns oAe companies and oAgahizations fAom which 
Speciiic infOAnkition Can be obtained by WAiting and asking. 

t. BiitleA fypo-deSign ReseoAch CenteA, Mendota, Jllinois, has^ pkepoAed a 
SeAies of publications among which oAe the following: 

KBN BUTLER’S LAyOUT SCRAPBOOK: 101 USABLB PUBLJCATJON LAyOitTS, 1954 

101 MORE USABLE PUBLJCATJON LAyOUTS, 195S. 
practical HANVBOOK on VOUBLB SPRBAVS in PUBLJCATJON LAyOUT, 1956 
PRACTICAL HANVBOOK ON EFFECTII/E ILLUSTRATION IN PUBLICATION 
LAyOUT, 1952 

PRACTICAL HANVBOOK ON HBAOLJNB VBSJGN IN PUBLICATION LAyOUT, 1954 
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/ ' ■ ‘ 

2, S. P. li}oAA.m ‘ Company, Boston, hcu pA.oduced 6 q.vqaoI pubtcccUxon^ on 
panting and tijpognapky among lofUah oAt tko, iottoi^Zng: 





PRIMTJNG, ITS FORMS AWP PESIGNATIONS 
PRINTIWG, PAPERS AND TKEIR USE 

mmm, the processes of repropuction 

mKTim, TVTES AMP T/POGRAPH/ 


3. 


^iveAol papCk companies have pubtuhed meUe/Uats on gAaplUc^, pHlnting 

pAoce^^cs and papoA o4e4. Among them oAc: j 


i 

4. 

i 


irnmnoNAL paper companv, new vork 

KlMBERly-CLARK CORPORATION, WISCONSIN 

CROWN ZELL^RBACH CORPORATION, SAN FRANCISCO ' 

dtheA booki giving ^omc ln{oAnatlon on layout, typography, Atylc, etd,, t 

VE LOPATECKl. EUGENE. Advertising Layout and Typography, New 
^ork^ Ronald Press, 1952. 

\ 

How to Prepare Artwork ^or Letterpress, ior Lithography^ Kimberly- 
Clark Corp.t Neenah, Wisconsin. . 

JACKSON. HARTLEY E. Printing: A Practical Introduction to the 
draptilc_Arts, New York, McGraw-Hltlj 1957. 

Printing Layout and Design, Velmar Publishing Company, Albany, 
a/cm; York. 

TURNBULL. ARTHUR T. The Graphics o^ Communication: Typography, 

Layout and Design, New York, Holt, Rinehart^ 1964. 

TURNER, RUFUS P. Technical Writer's and Editor's Stylebook, 

tndlanapolls, Howard W. Sams, 1964, ; 



5. PAdaeicUng6 oi u)AUe/u' con^eAznce^ and oiktA -symposia, in^tltutz^ and 
mztting^ can aJUo pAooidc muck valuable ln{oAmation, 
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Defining a Core Collection in a Technical Document liiblritry 



by 



Richard H. Stanwood 



31 May 1967 



International Business Machines Corporatioh 
Federal Systems Division 
Federal Systems Center 
Gaither sburgi Maryland 



Abstract 



The purpose of this paper is to discuss methods for evaluatirig a working 
collection of state-of-the-art technical documents with special reference 
to collections maintained by industrial organizations. 

As the document collection increases in size the question of Wfeeding arises. 
t)ocunients Vdiuable to tile organization should be kept; those of ho further 

I ' ^ - 

value should be discarded. For many librarians this dilemmSi is ^iggravated 
by the lack of dependable criteria for making a choice. 

The ration^ile for document selection and iveeding that is presented in this 
paper is influenced by an operating Selective Dissemination of Information 
flystemi 

Once a program 6f evaluation is introduced and followed the llbrdrian can 
maintain with Some degree of certainty a Strong cox;^ collegtion qf technical 
documehfs. 



Defining a Core Collection in a Technical Document Library 

by 



Richard H. Stanwdod 
Systems Analyst 

iiiternatiblial Business Machines Corporation 
Gaithersburg, Maryland 



Writing iii the Summer 19^6 Outlook, Dr* Jesse II. ^heri* Dean 
of the school of Library Science, Western Reserve University* makes the 



f 611 owing observatioht 

"We have all heard much of late of the knowledge explofeioh, 
but even more serious for the librarian is the paper ex*^ 
plosion, by comparison with which the explosion of know- 
ledge ife ii6 more than a modest crackle. These pieces of 
papet are the cells of the library organism, but because 
there is available no sure meahs f6r distinguishing the 
quick fl*om ike dead, the librariati is compelled to wotk 
with a Steadily increasing inventory of materials. . . 



Although Dr* Shera spoke of bookS,his statement could alSd apply 
to collections of tecbiiical reports. However, it is my contention that 
methods can be introduced through which tlie technical librarian can dis 
tinguish with Some degree of acCuracy ’’the quick from the dead. Using 
them, the expansion 6f the collection Can ke controlled and at the same 
time rcsponslvches s to user needs can bd maintained. 



1 . 



References are listed on the last page. 



The methods suggested in this discussion are based on experiences 
gained in the Technical Reports Center, Electronics Systems Center, 
Federal Systems Division, IBM Corporation, Owego, New York. 
Although the Technical Reports Center (TRC) is allied with the Tech- 
nical Library and the Document Control Department, it is a separate 
administrative unit; An organization chart follows; 




It has beeft shown by Randall that most technical reports have 
iSL limited Jperiod bf ufee. From this it is evident that the repOtt collection 

• I 

in an industrial library Cannot remain static and be responsive to 
fciianging User needs* The collection must be thought of as a dynamic 
Entity which must be responsive to users on the one hand and maintained 
With good management practices on the other. 
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Good management as applied to report collections is defined in 
this discussion as being responsive to users, economical, and efficient. 

Viewing the collection as a dynamic entity, the core cannot 
be considered as static, but rather as a changing body of reports. 

Although the reports generated at Owego must be retained 
indefinitely, the bulk of the remainder of the collection is subject to 
continuous weeding. "Core" as used in this discussion is defined as the 
working, used, and usable collection of reports at any point in time. 

Thus, by the very nature of this approach to collection management the 
core collection this, year is not the same as that last year; it is in fact 
the minimum collection that can satisfy the greatest number of user 
requests. 

The Owego Technical Reports Center operates a computerized 
information retrieval program called the MERGE System. MERGE 
combines KWIC (Key Word in Context) indexing and SDI (Selective 
Dissemination of Information). It uses the vocabulary contained in the 
Thesaurus of ASTIA Descriptors^ and a locally developed List of Open- 
Ended Terms which is compatible with and enlarges upon the descriptors 
in the Thesaurus. Through this system all technical reports accessioned 
by TRC are indexed, announced, searched, and retrieved. 

Document acquisition is aided by reference to a summary list 
of all descriptors chosen by SDI users. The information is displayed 
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id that each user is shown in a group opposite the descriptor that is 
cbmmon to the group. While this approach gives guidance regarding the 
t>-pe of material that sJiould be acquired, it does not guarantee that what 
iil received will command the degree of interest indicated. The collection 
is comprised of reports acquired through automatic distribution, those 
Selected and ordered by TRC staff members, and those requested by 
laljoratory personnel and ordered by TRC. Reports requested by Users 
hte handled on an accelerated basis although they go through the same 

plfOcessmg Cycle as all other reports (evaluation for applicability to 

* ^ 

0\Vego interests, check for duplication, cataloging, announcement)* 

The following types of reports are acquired by TRC. The per- 
centage of each type input to the collection is also indicated.' 

1. Unclassified reports selected by TRC, users* and automati- 
cally received from non-IBM sources; 

2. Owego un’<61assified reports; 10% 

3. Other Ifilvi unclassified reports; 8%. Received automatically. 

4. Abstracts of journal articles; 7%. Most of these are selected 

by the Technical Library and submitted to TRC for ahnouncement. 

5. dlassified Reports: Owego produced; 2%, l^on-IBM produced; 6%. 

^ f 

While Classified Reports are cataloged and announced through the 
M£)ilGK System the documents themselves are controlled from rCceipt to 
destruction by the tlodument Control Department. 
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Report announcement is accomplished through a weekly KWIC 

indexed bulletin and SDI notifications. 

The concern of the present discussion is the application of SDI 

user responses to report collection management. 

At the present time 2l6 user interest profiles are matched each 

week with approximately 200 documents. About 2000 user notifications 

2‘efcult frdm the matching process. A recent study showed that up to 

fiVfe persons rbad each SDI notice; this is attributed to the fact that 

hlthy profiles represent entire departments. 

The information sent to each SDI user includes the document 

title, abstract/ personal authors, publication date, corporate author, 

report and contract numbers, and cataloging descriptors. From this the 

Uset is asked to express his interest in the document by making 6ne of the 

following four choices} (1) Of Interest. Document Requested; (2) Of 

Irlterest. Document Not Wanted, (3) Of Interest. Have Copy, (4) Of 

No Interest. It ma^ he seen that within the available choices the 6 DI 

user can express interest in a document without ordering a copy of it. 

About 67% of the notification cards are returned to TRC; of these 

an average of 77% are in "of interest" categories (choices 1, 2 and 3 in 

<4 

the preceding paragraph). 

Several assumptions are made concerning the SDI responses; 

(1) the user interest profiles on which the notifications are based are 



reasonably representative of user interest, (2) the descriptors ade- 
quately describe the documents (3) the responses reflect the true 
opinions of the respondents, (4) there is enough information on which 
to make, an intelligent evaluation of a document. Since SDI responses 
are analyzed for several operational purposes, including the question 
of document weeding, which is discussed in this paper, TRC personnel 
engage in a continuous program of user education to insure that confidence 
can be placed in the responses. 

Although a high initial plateau of relevance is insured by the acquisi- 
tions policy not all documents are found useful by laboratory personnel. 

Nor do those which are found useful remain so for an unlimited period of 
time. In addition, good records management practice aims at the transfer 
of semi-active and inactive records to storage and the discard of 
unnecessary records. In view of these considerations the TRC staff 
has attempted to find ways to minimize the number of reports in the 
work area and in storage. Microfilmed records have offered only 
partial relief to the space problem and none to the problem of quantity. 

» Storage space is available at TRC for 17, 000 to 18, 000 full-sized 
reports; the approximate nurTiber of documents acquired in a period of 
two years. Documents that have been on the shelves two years are 
evaluated for further retention at that time. Those retained are sent 
to a storage location. 

« 
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A policy of document weeding has been in effect at TRC for 
a n\miber of years. Originally it was based on a TRC librarian's 
judgement of what would or wouldn't be of future interest to laboratory 
personnel. Later, it was recognized that the librarian's judgement 
could be enhanced by adding the measure of document value afforded 
by circulation records. But even with the addition of this judgmental 
criterion it was found that uncertainty as to future requirements could 
still result in the tendency to keep more material than was necessary. 

The librarian's judgement was and still is tempered by several 
considerations relating more to the origin than to the intellectual 
content of the document. A summary of some of these considerations 
is shown in Table I. 



Owego generated . . . Keep indefinitely 



Other IBM 
DDC . . 



Discard if inactive 
iDiscard if inactive 

^Discard if loss of halftone or color plates 
would not impair subject content 



NASA 



Discard if no activity (only one copy is sent). 



Non- IBM 
Non- DDC ^ 

Non- NASA 



. . Discard if inactive and/or available from 

source, if required. 



Table I. Some Criteria for Weeding 
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Ree^hlly, an investigation was made to determine if thete was 

<ihy ^ulue to the librarian in applying SDI responses as Well a« cirdu- 

lation records to his evaluation of documents for retention* 

This approach was suggested from the observation that SDI 

users became in effect “document review committees” after their response 

cards were summarized document-by-document. From this it Wa^ 

hypothesized that the librarian would be better able to make infoi*med 

decisions on questions of document disposition if, to hiS own knowledge 

Of future laboratory technical interests, he could add the advice of 

ilBers as well as the record of document circulation. LitereBtingiy 

enough, summarized SDI responses can point to the desirability of 

retaining' documents which may not have been circulated prior to 
# 

evaluation. 

The hypothesis was applied to an actual group of 1483 reports 

horn types 1 and 3 on page 4. Of them, 523 (35%) were marked for 

discard. Had the SDI responses not been used 20% to 25% would haVe 

heen discarded. It was concluded that the hypothesis was correct add 

that by adhering to it a librarian could weed a document collection 

Effectively and expeditiously*. It was also concluded that the additiod 

» 

6f SDI responses as a factor in evaluation gave the librarian a J>t‘hctical 



and powerful judgmental tool. . 



It should be mentioned that under current procedures a document, 
after it has been selected for further retention, is sent to a storage 
location from which it can be recalled within 24 hours, Theni kfter 
three more years it is checked again for evidence of interest and its 
applicability to laboratory technical problems. Generally, few reports 
other than those generated at Owego are retained beyond this point in 
time. 



The difference between the method of weeding discussed ih this 

5 

paper and that prbposed, for example, by True swell for books is that 
his is based entirely on last date of circulation. The method under 



discussion improves the librarian's degree of certainty in aeciding 



which documents to i-etain and which to discard by permitting hitn to 



enlarge the foundation of his decision beyond his own knowledge of 
future labPratory technical interests to include the advice of users 
is well aS document circulation records. 
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SELECTIVE DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION 
A MEDICAL LITERATURE RETRIEVAL SERVICE 

J.E. Barrett, R.K. Ausman, T.D. Graham, J.R. O’ Brian 

Selective Dissemination of Information or SDI is 
a current awareness system which has been employed at 
Roswell Park Memorial Institute to serve the needs of 
the clinician researcher on a daily basis. The service 
was deemed necessary due to the prolific amount of literature 
published on a daily, weekly, monthly, and annual basis. 

This timesaving device matches the interest of the subscriber 
with the content of published literature through the use 
of an electronic data processing machine. Thus, individuals 
in the medical community, without any library research, 
can be made aware of current innovations in clinical, 
surgical and research disciplines. 

The SDI system is composed of two major elements, 
the literature and the subscriber. The literature phase 
is comprised of medical and scientific journals published 
on a daily, weekly, monthly and quarterly basis. A conclusive 
225 word summary, header review or introduction is selected 
from each paper, and this abstract is copied directly 
in machine- readable form on a Magnetic Tape Selectric 
Typewriter (MT/ST) for processing by the computer and 
storage. Approximately 65 journals are abstracted each 
month at the present time. 

The subscriber participates by preparing one or more 
profiles (Fig. 1) of descriptor words (any words in his 



vocabulary directly related to or connected with his particular 
specialty or field of interest). To capture the singular 
or plural usage and different parts of speech, the word 
root may be employed instead of all of the word forms. 

(For example, the letters surg designated as a root 
term within the profile ’will match with and print out 
an article containing the words surgery, surgeon, surgeons, 
or surgical.) Phrases may also be used as descriptors; 
however, proper terms, such as authors’ names, journal 
titles, drug names, names of various virus strains and 
special surgical techniques, form the bulk of most profiles. 
Further meaning is given to these root terms , exact terms 
and phrases by assigning a weight factor (from -9 to +9) 
to each in accordance with its contextual importance. 

Minus weights are used to screen away undesirable information. 
The entire profile is then given a selectivity level 
(or hit level) (from -9 to +9). This level determines 
the number of descriptor ’’matches” that must be made before 
an abstract notice is printed. For the purpose of uniformity, 
all profiles in the SDI system at Roswell were initially 
assigned a hit level of +4. Subsequently, an experiment 
was conducted testing the efficiency of this level for 
the selection of pertinent abstracts. One profile was 
given various hit levels ranging from 1 to 4 to determine 
the number of ’’noise” or no interest abstracts generated 
by each of the four levels. As the hit levels were 
lowered, the selectivity was correspondingly decreased; 



therefore, abstracts generated at the +1 level were virtually 
meaningless. Consequently, the +4 level was found to 
be the most effective. Assigning a +4 hit level is primarily 
a management tool and does not limit the subscriber 
in any way. A matching procedure follows in which all 
are compared individually, word by word, with 
the abstracts. When a sufficient relationship exists, 
thereby satisfying the selectivity level, the abstract 
is printed out on a compound pcrt-a~punch card. At the 
same time, statistics indicating the effectiveness of 
each journal abstracted are generated for control purposes. 

One feature which reduces computer time is auto- 
indexing. This technique utilizes an exclusion word list 
(so that insignificant terms are not indexed) and a dictionary 
word list (which indexes only those terms appearing in 
the subscriber profiles). Thus, in the matching procedure, 
the computer scans the keywords rather than the complete 
text of each abstract. 

The printed cards (Fig. 2) are divided into two parts, 
one containing the 15 line abstract (in addition to 5 
lines which contain the source, author, and title) and 
the other, a response card by which the subscriber evaluates 
the summary. This half of the card contains pre-scored 
port-a-punch responses from which the subscriber makes 
his choice. He may indicate that: (1) he wishes a reprint- 

of the entire article; (2) the abstract has provided him 
with sufficient information;. (3) he has seen the article 



previously; (4) the abstract is of little interest to 
him; or (5) the abstract is of no value. Space is also 
available for comments or word changes in his profile, 
eliminating the need for constant personal contact with 
the SDI Center. The second portion is then returned to 
the Center where the responses are processed for statistics 
determining the effectiveness of the system and the individual 
profiles. A continuous tabulation is made for each word 
in a profile which acted as a matching word for generating 
abstracts. Thus, it is possible to determine those words 
which may be of little or no interest. At this point, 
ineffective words can be dealt with by reducing the weight 
level, assigning a negative value, or removing such words 
from the profile. Based on subscriber responses, a report 
is generated monthly indicating the effectiveness of each 
profile and the individual words contained in the profile. 

In actual operation, SDI is a current awareness system; 
however, since all summaries abstracted are stored on 
magnetic tape, retrosJ>ective searches of information can 
be conducted at any time, if desired. This allows the 
subscriber to retrieve information on a subject unrelated 
to the interests expressed in his profile (s) by submitting 
one or any number of keywords which will then retrieve 
all information on any given subject. 

Selective Dissemination of Information at Roswell 
Park has been operated for approximately 20 staff members 
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during the last two years, also serving five persons 
not directly associated with the Institute, located considerable 
distances from Buffalo. The latter group has proved that 
immediate contact with the program co-ordinator is not 
necessary. There are 55 profiles in the system at present, 
and in one instance all of the profiles for one subscriber 
Were Written employing a technique which eliminated the 
need for a personal interview. 

As of March 30, 1966, 13,645 abstracts were sent 
to participants for which replies had been received. (Fig. 

3). There were 70% designated to be of interest, including 
12% noting document requests, 55% in which the abstract 
Was deemed sufficient, and only 3% in which the paper had 

t 

been seen before the abstract card arrived from the SDI 
Center i Notifications of absolutely no interest to the 
Subscriber represented 15%. As of March 30, 1967, the 
interest level had risen to approximately 78%. 

SUMMARY 

Selective Dissemination of Information (SDI), a mechanized 
System using an electronic computer, is being employed 
to retrieve and present medical and scientific literature 
in capsule form to clinicians and researchers at Roswell 
Park Memorial Institute. Information is selected according 
to the expressed interest of each subscriber, thus enabling 
him to keep up with the latest advances in his field on 
a daily basis with a minimal amount of time spent. Statistics 
Are given reflecting the effectiveness of the system. 
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THE ROLE OF SEARCHING SERVICES IN AN ACQUISITIONS PROGRAM* 



Antoinette L. Lueck 
James M, Tierneyt 
Ann T, Dodson 

University of Dayton Research Institute 
Dayton, Ohio 



A user presents his point of view of literature searching 
through the major searching services in the overall program 
of acquisitions for the engineering staff of the Air Force 
Aefo Propulsion Laboratory. These major searching services 
.include the Defeilse Documentation Center (DDC) , the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration (NASA) , the 
Science Information Exchange (SIE) , And the National Refer- 
ral Center (NRC) . Procedures have been established within 
the laboratory for utilizing these searching services. 

These procedures include writing and submitting the 
requests for retrospective literature searches and interest 
profiles for cutrAnt-awareness servicAs as well as the sub- 
sequent acquisition of documents and information cited in 

the teturns . The Relative vAlue of the returns from these 
■searching services is described; the value of a search 
return is determined by its completenAss, response time, 
format, accuracy, tad availability of cited information. 



introduction 



The. growing need to be informed and the increased volume of publica- 
tions hdVfe made the task of locating literature pertinent to any one subject more 
and more difficult. Engineering personnel in the scientific and technological 
disciplines often identify And acquire their own needed technical information. 

* The program described iti this paper was established under U. S. Air Force 
Contract AF33 (615)-2993 to Satisfy the requirement in Air Force Regulation 80-29 
for the transfer of information through a Scientific and Technical Information 
(STINFO) organization. Publication of this paper does not constitute Air Force 
approval of the findings or toncliisions stated therein. The paper is published 
only for the exchange and stimulation of ideas. 

t Presently affiliated with the Columbus Laboratories of the Bat telle 
Memorial Institute, Columbus, Ohio* 



This situation is- particularly true if needed information is available only 
in nonbook form. 

The Air Force Aero Propulsion Laboratory (AFAPL) at Wright-Patterson 

» 

Air Force Base, Ohio, as one user, has tried a different approach to satisfy 
this growing need: namely, the establishment of a Scientific and Technical 

Information (SfINFO) Office. This office has the task of identifying and 
acquiring the technical information required to support the mission of the labora- 
tory. Three separate, yet closely related, procedures fulfill this task: litera- 

ture searching, interest profiles, arid document acquisition. Only engineering 
personnel of the laboratory can place a request to initiate these procedures. 

The STINFO staff then formalizes the request, processes all the necessary paper 
work, and maintains the response files. At no point in these procedures does the 
STINFO Office evaluate the technical content of a response for the engineering 
staff. 

Literature Searching 

Engineering personnel at AFAPL initiate a literature search by presenting 
a written descriptibri of a sub^bct of interest to STINFO personnel apd then discus- 
sing the subject in detail. The purpose of this discussion is to develop a state- 
ment expressing the search subject clearly and in a manner adaptable to machine 
searching. This discussion ofteri results in adding limiting parameters in order 
to increase the accuracy of the search returns. The final form of the literature- 
search request is a concisely worded paragraph detailing the subject and occasionally 
is supplemented with ke)r.vords arid phrases. 

The request is sent to the searching services of the Defense Documentation 
Center (DDC) , the National Aeronautics and Space Administration (L’ASA) , the Science 



Information Exchange (SIE), and the National Rererral Center (NRC) of the Library 
of Congress on the standard forms supplied by the centers or on STINFO Office 
^orm letters. These four main services supply references to documents, current 
projects, and organizations having competence in the subject areas. Other 

I 

. specialized searching services, societies, or companies are used as the subject 

•\ . 

requires . 

k >• y 

The returns from the four searching services named are described 
on the basis of completeness j response time, format, accuracy, and availability 
of cited information. Incompatibilities between the mission of the Air Force 
Aerb Propulsion Laboratory and the scope of the searching services or between 
the search request and the type of system queried are identified in order to estab- 
lish any user bias. 

Defense Documentation Center (LDC) 

The DDC Demand Bibliography contains all the information available on the 
report literature included iii the Teohnioal Abstract Bulletin (TAB): i.e.^ complete 
citation and aii abstract. This bibliography arrives within two to 
four weeks after the initial request and is a computer printout on 7 x 11-inch 
pages . Eath page usually contain^ only one citation although on occasion two 
items will be iiicluded. The citations are not arranged sequentially by accession 
number throughout the bibliography. Blank pages often are Included and increase 
the bulk unnecessarily. All documents are cited in one bibliography that then is 
assigned the highest security classification applicable. 

An average of 15 to 25 percent of the reports cited in the DDC Demand 
Bibliography is requested; this percentage is not higher because DDC collects all 
Department of Defense (DoD) -sponsored literature regardless of the subject. The 
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reports cited are available from DDC; thus, processing the document orders is 
strictly routine. 

Another type of search from DDC, the Research and Technology Resume, j 

• ^ 

is based on the DD Form 1498, which is a periodic report on each DoD contract i 

by the project engineer. This searching service was new in the first quarter of 
1966 and was extremely slow during the first months of operation. Minimum 
response time was four to six weeks, and some returns did not arrive for several 
months. The service had improved by the end of 1966, and most requests were 
completed within four weeks. 

Twenty-six data elements appear on the DD Form 1498; all or any desired 
combination of these elements are supplied on demand. A duplicate of the form, 
if requested, is supplied on 11 x 14-inch paper. By specifying the DF05 format, 
the paper size will be reduced to 7 x 11 inches. The acquisition of further 
informations about projects referenced in the DDC Research and Technology Resume 
necessitates contacting project personnel. 



National Aeronautics and Space Administration (NASA) 

The NASA Literature Search is based on the report literature abstracted 



in its Soientifio and Technical Aerospace Reports (STAR) and on the published 
literature in the InterYiational Aerospace Abstracts (lAA) and supplies complete 
bibliographic information, but no. abstract. The search returns arrive within 
two to four weeks after the initial request in the form of a computer printout 
on a standard 8-1/2 x 11-inch format. The bibliography is not very bulky since 



abstracts are omitted. Usually three or four items are cited on each page. Each 

search is divided into three sections according to classification of the documents 
cited: unclassified, limited, and classified. Citations arc r.rranged sequentially 

by accession number within each section. 
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An average of 25 to 35 percent of the reports cited in the NASA Litera- 
ture Search is requested; this high percentage is because NASA collects all the 
literature within its subject interests regardless of the sponsor. These subject 
interests are closely allied to the efforts of the AFAPL engineering personnel. 

The reports cited are not all available from NASA and thus require various methods 
of acquisition; the resulting, rather complex problems are discussed later. 

Science Information Exchange (SIE) 

The SIE is a registry of current, applied and basic research projects 
with the emphasis on the latter* The registry is mostly of non~DoD efforts 
although recent provisions have been made for the release of unclassified DoD 
projects to the SIE from DDC. Negotiations also are underway with MSA for its 
unclassified project information. Title, principal investigator and his address, 
an abstract of proposed research, and contract or grant number are listed for each 
project bn the search return; however, as a rule, one or more of these items is 
• not complete. The SIE answers within one to three weeks and will notify the 
requestor if a delay occurs in processing. The responses are not standardized; 
i.e., the returhs are reproductions of the forms in the SIE files. 

Less than 5 percent of all returns from the SIE results in requests. 
However, a basic incompatibility exists between the AFAPL mission and the applied 
and .basic research projects registered at the SIE. The acquisition of further 
information about projects referenced in the SIE return necessitates contacting 
project personnel, a complicated procedure in many instances. Answers to such 
requests for further information are always slow and may require an average of 
four to six weeks. In addition, further information is not available in many 
cases. 
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National Referral Center (NRC) 

The NRC is a registry of potential sources of information; the^e sources 
may be industrial concerns, academic centers, societies, libraries ^ iiiformation ^ 
centers, or abstracting journals. The information provided includes title, address, 
contact, and availability and/or description of the service; not all this informa- 
tion is supplied for each service. The NRC responds either by lettef or hy tele-^- 
phone per requestor instructions. A letter return may require from fout to six 
weeks; a telephone response, within a week to ten days. The letter replies ete 

the standard business type and are easy to handle. 

No meaningful figures can be given for the NRC search returns since its 
service basically is incompatible with the request from AFAPL engineering personnel* 
interests of most of the organizations or information sources registered at the 
NRC are quite broad. However, a query from the AFAPL usually is very specific. 

Due to the marked differences between the specificity of the question and the 
system queried, the NRC returns are nearly useless. FolloW-up oil the referrals 
is unreliable and usually fruitless. 

Interest Profiles 

The current-awareness services of NASA and the Foreign TecHtiolOgy 
Division (FTD) complement the retrospective literature-searching program. The 
AFAPL engineering personnel have established interest profiles with these organi*- 
zations in order to participate in their services. The STlNFO Office has assisted 
in preparing the profiles; this assistance is similar to that offered for retro- 



spective literature-search requests. 

The NASA-SDl Program has proved its value to the laboratory i The AFAPL 

has 21 participants in the program. Most of these participants are satisfied 
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with the performance of the program; 13 of the 21 have a notice-to-relevant-notice 
ratio greater than 50 percent. Most participants also are ordering between 10 and 
25 percent of the announced documents. These figures are based on weekly notices. 

Sufficient information on the FTD program is not available to discuss 

# * 

its value. 

t 

Document Acquisition 

Requests to acquire a specific publication may result from a literature- 
search return j a current-awareness announcement, or efforts among engineering 
personnel to keep current With a particular subject field. Sixty-five to 70 per- 
cent of such requests can be supplied from the report collections of DDO, NASA, 
the Atomic Energy Commission (AEG), and/or the report, book, and journal collec- 
tions of local libraries. Another 20 percent of the requests is obtained through 
interlibrary loan. Most loans are from the American Institute of Aeronautics and 
Astronautics, Inc. (AIAA) hr a government depository library; a few, from univer- 
sity and company libraries. Five percent of the residual requests is purchased 
from the Clearinghouse for Federal Scientific and Technical Information (CFSTI) 
or from the Government Printing Office (GPO) . The final 10 percent is requested 
from the originating organization or the author. All efforts are made to acquire 
the document from an information organization, rather than from the organization 

4 

or author issuing the document . 

The time and effort required to service a request for a specific docu- 

t 

ment vary depending on the source. Documents available from DDC, NASA, and AEG 
usually arrive within two to three weeks if processed correctly on the standard 
order forms from each source. By borrowing reports, books, and journals from 
local libraries, requests can be filled within" 2A hours to a week. Materials 
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usually can ba obtained through interlibrary loan within an average of four to 
six weeks, but may be as long as several months. Considerable effort is expended 
in requesting and the subsequent handling of these loan materials. The acquisition 
of documents from the CFSTI and GPO necessitates the typing of , special orders; 
materials arrive from CFSTI in a minimum of four to six weeks, but from GPO in a 
maximum of four weeks. Documents that cannot be obtained from any source other 
than the originator usually will take several months to acquire, if available at 
all. These documents must be requested by individual letter and often will 
require considerable follow-up correspondence. STINFO Office personnel, not 
engineering personnel, expend the necessary effort to acquire requested documents 
from the point of the request until the document arrives on the requestor’s desk. 

Summary 

The d 1)C and NASA information services are both indispensable to the 
Air Force Aero Propulsion Laboratory for providing literature-searching services 
and for supplying documents. The other centers supplement the returns from DDC 
and NASA. 
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65-638. DeSesa, M.A. and Perkins, J.S. Determination 
of temperature profile in charred phenolic com- 
posites by reconstruction of the ablation pro- 
cess. 

65-639* Shaw, T.E., Garner, D. and Florence, D. Effect 
of uncertainties in thermophysical properties 

• • • 

65-640. Brazel, J.P., Tanzili, R*A. and Begany, A.R. 

Determination of the thermal performance of char 
under heating conditions simu^tlng atmospheric 
entry. 

6$-64l. Metcalfe, A.G. ^and others 3 Ablation of 

magnesia. (Continued on next card) 
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AIAA Thermophysics Specialist Conference, 
Monterey, Calif*, 1965» 
cPAPERS^ 

See 

Azbericeui Institute of Aeronautics and Astro- 
nautics. 

cPAPERSj 65-638 - 65-675, 65-703. 
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International Symposium on Electi^omagnetlc Sensing of 



the Earth from Satellites, Iftilvereity of Miami, 1965 . 
c^’R^INTS. v.p., v.p.,. 19653 
Iv. (various pagln^ts) 

Cosponsored hy the American Geophysical thilon, Amerl* 
can Meteorological Society and Optical Society of 
AiHOrlca. 

I Includes bibliographies. 

Contents.- 

Cooney, J. Satellite observations of the atmosphere 
Udlng Raman component of laser backscatter. 



International Symposium on Electromagnetic Sensing of 
the Earth from Satellites, University of Miami, 1965. 
tPREPRINTS. 19653 (Card 2) " 

Cok, C. l^elatlon of Wckscattered radiation to wlnd- 
streds at the sea surface. 

Dave, J.V« and Mateer^ C.L. Determination of ozone 
Parameters from measurements of the radiation back- 
scattered by the earth's atmosphere. 

Ellerineler, R.D. and Simone tt, D.S* Imaging radars on 
spacecraft as a tool for studying the earth. 



QC&)t.i5/l5/i965 ‘ . 

Inter natioiial Symposium on Electromagnetic Sensing of 
hhe Earth from Satellites, University of Miami, 1965 * 
cH^PRINDS. 19653 (Card 3) ; 

fiyatt^ H.A. Airborne measurement of microwave emission 
from the earth's surface and atmosphere, 
illff, WJR., Anway, A.C. and Phl3.1ips, G.D. Sensing of 
atmospheric temperature structure above the tropopause 
by microwave radlometry. 

lenoir, W.B. Remote sounding of the atmospheric temper- 
ature by microwave nfeadurements. 
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International Symposium on Electromagnetic Sensing of 
the Earth from Satellites, University of Miami. 1965, 
cPREPRINTS. 19653 (Card 4) 

; McClatchey, R.A. and Norton, R.H. Atmospheric sensim? 
with CO3 lasers. 

McClatcHey, R.A. Use of the 4.3 micron COp band to 
sound' the temperature of a planetary atmosphere. 

Moore, R.K. and Pierson, W.J. Msasuring sea state and 
estimating surface winds from a polar orbitiruf 
satellite. 



International Symposium on Electromagnetic Sensing of 
the Earth from Satellites, IMversity of Miami, 1965. 
cPREPRINTS. 19653 (Card 7) 

1. Orbiting geo[|[^ysical observatories - Congresses. 

1 2. Geophysics - Congresses. 3. Artificial satellites - ’ 

j Congresses. I. American Geophysical Union. II. Ameri- ' 
! can Meteorological Society. III. Optical Society of 
I America 4 
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Circuit, MAurlce. STOCHASTIC HUXJESSliSa How York, 
Sprlnger-Vorlcg, 1966, 12^p. (OkunoBotrlc und 
imtomehmensforschung. Econometrlca and opera tlona 
research, 3) (^19.1 G523) 

V/lener, Norbert. NONLINEAR PROBLEKS IN RANDOM rHSORI. 
Cambridge, M.I.T, Press, 1966, cl9^8. 131p. 

(^9.1 W6U7) 



Oaposchkin, Sergei lUarionoyich. 19 >1APG OP THE 
SHALL MAGELLANIC CLOUD, presenting the Harvard 
variables :found by Mias Leavitt ( 189 O-I 920 ) assistant 
of H. Shapley (l922-1961i) and S. Oaposchkin (I 96 O- 
I 96 I 1 ) together vith some soni- variables and photo- 
graphic magnitudes. Canbridge, Mass., Harvard Colls| 
Observatory, I 966 . Iv. (523.113 0211) 



ASTRONOMT AND ASTROPHTSICS 

* California Institute of Technology, Pasadena. Kellogg 
iUdlation Laboratory. ORANGE AID PREPRINT SERIES IN 
[ NXLEAR ASTROPhlSICS. Pasadena, Calif., 1966-67. 3v. 

(Periodical shelves) 

Contents.- 

Biirbldge, 0. and Burbidge, H. ON SOME COINCIDENCES 
BETWEEN WAVE I£NQTHS OF ABSORPTION FEATURES IN 
HZ 29 AND IN QUASI-STELLAR ORJECTS. 

Hoyle, F. and Fowler, W.A. QRAVITATIONAL RED 
SHIFTS IN QUASI-STELLAR OBJECTS. 

Wagonfer, R.V. SOME EFFECTS OP AN INTERVENINS 
(ULAXr ON THE RADIAnCN FROM VERT DISTANT OBJECTS. 




Shklovekii, loaef Shmuelovich. INTELLIGENT LIFE IN ; 
THE UNIVERSE, by I,S. Shklovskii and Carl Sagan. 
Authorized translation by Paula Fern. San Francisco, 
Holden-Day, I 966 . 509p. (523.13 5558) 

Translation, extension, and revision of the 
author's Russian work, Vselennaia, zhisn', rasua. 
Bibliography: h89-i9$. 

Sandner, Werner, SATELLITES OP THE SOIAR SYSTEM, ' 
Translated by Alex Helm. New York, American Elsevier 
Pub. Co., 1965. I5lp. ( 523.98 S317) ' 

Tull, Robert Gordon. PHOTOELECTRIC SPECTROPHOTOMETRY 
OF M 3 I, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1963. 20l4p, (Microfilms 

0003) 

Thesis - University of Michigan, • I 
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Kontopeuios, Oeorgios loannou, ed. THE THEORY OF 
O^TS IN THE SCIAR SISTQf AND IN STEUAR SYSTEMS. 
London, Rev York, Published for the Intemational 
Attronanical Union by the Academic Press, 1966. 380p. 

(International Asti^onomical Union. Symposiini no. 25) 
(521 k 82 ) 

iEugoeedinga of m synrpdslum held in Thessaloniki, 
August 17-22, 1961 *, 



Hawaii. University, Honolulu. Institute of Geo- 
physics. OPTICAL ASTRONOMICAL SEEINO: a review, by 
Mark H, Wimbush. Honolulu, 1961, 56p, (Mlcrofilmu : 

OOOU) 

AD 265 1*02. 

Bibliography: p, 142-56, 



Kagihara, Yusuke. PIERS BOHL'S WORK ON CELESTIAL 
MECHANICS. Cambridge, Mass., Smithsonian Institution, 
Astrophysical Observatory, 1967. l*3^5p. (521,1 Hlli5p) 

Kurth, Rudolf. INTOCDUCflON TO THE MECHANICS OF 
STELLAR RYSTEYC. London, New York, Pergamon Press, 

1957 . iVUp. (521*i K96) 

Loden, K., ed. SPECIAL CLASSIFICATION AND MULTICOLOUR 
PHOTOMETRY, edited by K. liOden, L.O. Loden and U. 
Sinnerstiid. London, New York, Published for the Inter- 
national Aatronomidal Union by Academic Press, I 966 . 
383 R. (Intematioxlal Astronomical Union. Symposium 
no. 21*) (522.6 L 82 I 1 ) ' 

Paperh from a sjfmposium held in Salt8,i8baden, 

Swedeh, Aug. 17-21, I 96 I*. 

U.S. National Spade Science Data Center. DATA CATA- 
LOG OF satellite AkD ROCKET EXPERIMENTS. Oreenbelt, 

Md., 196?. 87p. (NSSDC 67-02) (REF. 523 U58) 



NOON 

Arizona. University. Lunar and Planetary Laboratory. 
COMMUNICATIONS. v.U, pt.l, nos. 58-59 and v.l*, pi, I*, 
no8.61*-69. Tuscon, Aria., 1966. 2v. (523 A 719 ) 

C on tents, - 

no. 58. Kuiper, G.P. IWPERPRETATION OF RANGER VII 
RECORDS. 

ho. 59. Whitaker, E.A, FURTHER OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
RANGER VII RECORDS. 

ho. 61*. Binder, A.B, THE COMPOSITION OF THE SURFAQ 
LAYER OF MARS. 

no. 65. Hartmann, W.K, MARTIAN CRATERING, 
no. 66 . Herring, A.K. PRELIMINARY DRAWINGS 0 F 

. Limb areas, vi. 

ho. 67. Herring, A.K, OBSERVATIONS OF COMET IKEYA- 
SEKI (I965f) FROM MAUNA KEA, HAWAII, 
no. 68 . Larson, S.M. OBSERVATIONS OF COMET IKEZA- ) 
SEKI (I965f) FROM TUCSON, ARIZONA. ^ 

no. 69 . Coffeen, D.L. WAVELENGTH DEPENDENCE OF 
POLARIZATION, IV* VOLCANIC CINDERS AND PAT"lCLEi5, 



JUTAWI 

LUNAl 



Brandt, John C. THE PHYSICS AND ASTRONOMY OF THE SUN 
AND STAHi, New York, McGraw-Hill^ 1966. l6lp. 
(523.013 B821) 

Kaplan, Samuil Aronovich. INTERSTELLAR QAS DYNAMICS. 
Oxford, New York, Pergamon Press, 1966. 126p. (inter 

national aeries of monographs in natural philosophy. 
V.3) (523.013 IQ7) 

Hodge, Paul W. THE PHYSICS AND ASTRONOMY OF GALAXIES 
AND COSMOLOGY. New York, MeOraw-Hill, I 966 . 

(523.112 H688) 



Fielder, Gilbert, STRUCTURE OF THE MOON'S SURFACE, 
Oxford, New York, Pergamon Press, I 96 I. 266p, ' 

(523. i Fl*58s) 

Shaler, Nathaniel Southgate. A COMPARISON OF THE 
FEATURES OF THE BARTH AND THE MOON. Washington, 
Smithsonian Institution, 1903. 130p. (Smithsonian 
contributions to knowledge, v.3l*, art.l) (523. 3i* S$S 
Smithsonian Institution. Publication ll*38. 



ABSTRACTING AND INDEXING, AN EXPERIMENTAL COITRSE 
by Dr. Isaac D. Welt 

Isaac D. Welt Ph,D,, Professor and Deputy Director, Scientific and Technical In- 
formation Systems, Center for Technology and Administration, The American Univer- 
sity, Washington, D.C, Presented before the Documentation Section, Special Library 
Association, New York Meeting, May 31, 1967. 

Education for special librarianship has been a perennial subject for dis- 
cussion for at least several decades. A great deal of controversy and confusion has 
accompanied the "search” for newer and better curricula and courses, as is evidenced 
from the extensive literature which has accumulated. With the last ten years, the 
impact of documentation or information science has. been particularly marked. Numer- 
ous special librarians are now involved in documentation activities for which they 
‘were not formally trained in their years of education in the library schools of this 
country. As a result, most progressive educators feel that some degree of academic 
training is a "must" if the special librarian of the future is to play his proper 
and rightful role in the acquisition, processing and dissemination of the results of 
scholarly endeavor which make up the raw materials of most special libraries and 
information centers. What then is to be taught, by whom and in what context? 

It is obvious, at least to me, that a good deal of the source of the con- 
fusion can be ascribed to the documentalists themselves . They are still busy de- 
fining "documentation" and "information science". Many of us still confuse "document 
retrieval" with "information retrieval", to cite an example. Accordingly, they can- 
not delineate their educational goals with any degree of precision or with the as- 
surance that other practitioners will agree with them. Hence, the bewilderment of 
educators in the field of special librarianship is' not entirely surprising. 

N^y own feeling is that one cannot, even with the best of intentions, 
divorce his own educational background and qualifications from his definition of 





document Et ion or from his list of educntiona]. priorities. In other vords, to a 
trained mathematician, information science (or documentation insofar as I am con- 
cerned) is based on mathematical foundations and a heavy dose of the "queen of the 
sciences" is therefore recommended to any special librarian who wants to qualify as 
an information scientist* Similarly, the linguists stress their specialty, the 
philosophers theirs and the computer scientists (the first time in the history of 
science that an entire discipline is being built around a machine) feel that each 
and erery fledgeling documentalist must be an expert both in "hardware" and its 
accompanying "software". 

In addition, the struggle between the librarian Md the documentalist 
OY6T which discipline is more fundamental still goes on. This is well illustrated 
by two quotations from a recent issue of Special Libraries* Swank, a library 
scli<x>l dean, states that "I do not believe that information science is a field 
• separate from librariaaship* It is. rather a fresh insight into the nature of li— 
brarianshlp,"and "Like documentation, it is ah extension of librarianship." (l). 
Taylor, an advocate of the primacy of information science, states his case as follows: 
"it is import an t to remember that the library is but one application of information 
science" (2). 

An area in which some degree of agreement is possible involves that of 
data processing and its application in the library. Special librarians have been 

; 

quick to realize that many of the tedious sub-professional routines can be automated 
by means of roadily-available computerized techniques. (3)* Accordingly, some in- 
struction In ADP seems destined for early inclusion within the slowly-changing cur- 
rieUlm of the library school* However, this is not the most important contribution 
which this new discipline can make, and the con^uter,. surprisingly enough, need not 
be directly involved. 

I 

Disregarding, for a moment, the necessity for an all-encoeipassing "phil- 
osopl^*" of librarianship, as advocated by Shera (^), among others, the importance 
of teaching special librariams the working philosophy of "user orientation" cannot 
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be overestimated. As Zackert states: ’’user-satisfaction is the major motivating 

force in special library planning” (5), in practical terms, this can most easily 
be achieved by the active participation of the librarian in the communication ' 
process whereby the user is provided with the intellectual product of the producer, 
be it a document or the ’’raw" information itself. As Taylor says: ’’librarians, by 

consciously or unconsciously limiting themselves to one form only, the book, have 
excluded themselves from much of the dynamism affecting the formal process of com- 
munication of information.” (2). 

To a non-librarian, classification and its practical applications, such as 
subject cataloging, represent the most truly ’’professional’! and intellectually- 
demanding aspects of the librarian’s Job. However, with the possible exception of 
th^ UDC, which represents a classification of knowledge rather than of documents, 
most of these schemes are too superficial to meet the needs of the scholarly com- 
munity, especially of scientists and engineers. As a result, users have developed 
• 

the alphabetico-specific index to meet their information retrieval needs. Compre- 

* 

hensive abstracting services have also been 'inaugurated with the aim of reducing, the 
verbosity of the average scholarly communication without losing its message. It is 
no exaggeration to state that the problems of abstracting and indexing constitute 
the main subject matter of courses in documentation. Those few of us who are actively 
engaged in teaching such courses, either within the library school or as an integral 
part of other curricular offerings, are well-aware of these difficulties. Yet such 
courses must become part of the library school curriculum, available, at least as 
electives, to students contemplating a career in special librarianship. As an active 
collaborator with the user in the intellectually-exciting world of abstracting and 
indexing, the librarian would quickly become user-oriented and would be enabled to 
bridge the communication gap between the scholar or scientist as user and as producer. 
I am glad to note that Rees, a respected library school teacher and productive re- 
search worker agrees (6), although I regret his designation of these important 
intellectual tasks as ’’technical pi’ocesses” at about the same level in his 

er|c 
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classification as ’’interlibrary leans”, a process vhich is readily amenable to 
automation > 

The training of special librarians as abstractors and indexers would go 
far to relieve the severe shortage of these specialists which is particularly acute 
in scientific and technical areas. The higher salary scales available to such in- 
dividuals might also tend to raise the economic status of the entire profession. 
Fuifcherraore, since many librarians may find themselves, sooner or later, working 
within the administrative confines of the ’’information center”, it is to their advan- 
tage to be exposed, at least, to as many of the functions of such centers during 
their academic years. Finally,- and most important, such skills will enable the 
librarian to survive ’’the age of automation” as true professionals doing professional 
work. For, at^least to the best of my knowledge, automatic abstracting and indexing 
are still as far away as ever. The use of the computer in performing intellectual 
tasks of this magnitude and complexity is still in the dim and very distant future. 
When and if. it should come to pass, however, the machine will still have to be 
tau^t to simulate the intricacies of human thought, as represented by the decision- 
making processes of the skilled abstractor and indexer at work on a difficult 
scientific paper. 

The problem of subject-matter conqpetence comes up whenever a discussion of 
this sort arises. Admittedly, most library school .students do not major in science 

/ 

and would have considerable difficulty in attempting the analysis of the complex 

I 

scientific and technical literature. A high degree of interest and motivation 
overcome these initial disadvantages, and on-the-Job training has been quite success- 
ful in removing scholastic deficiencies. Many highly skilled indexers and abstractors 
working wi thing th® numerous information centers maintained by the chemical industry, 
for example, came from a liberal arts educational background. 

I ^ , • 

Furthermore, it is believed that there exists a common ’’modus operand!” in- 
sofar as the basic skills of abstracting and indexing are concerned. There should 
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then be a ’’crossover” of such skills from one field to another. In other words | if 
a libraiian who has majored in historj', learns to abstract and index the literature 
of historical research, it should then be easier for him to ’’pick up” the subject 
matter of Chemistry or Biology on the Job and do a creditable Job in those areas as 
well. These contentions are largely speculative. We do not have sufficient infor- 
mation concerning the nature of the abstracting and indexing process as practiced by 
skilled professionals and hence, cannot easily develop the most promising or effi- 
cient training procedures. 

The author has had considerable experience in teaching such courses to 
selected students, first at the Drexel Institute of Technology Graduate School of 
Library Scien je where most of the students, at least in the courses in Information 
Science, had a scientific undergraduate backgroimd. More recently, similar courses 
have been developed and taught to students at the Center for Technology and Adminis- 
tration of the American University as part of the curriculum leading to the M.S. 
and Ph.D. degrees in Public Administration: Technology of Management, in non- 

library environment,' 

It was with great anticipation, therefore, that I undertook to teach a 
similar course to library school students pursuing their studies within, the Depart- 
ment of Library Services of the University of Hawaii, in Honolulu, in the summer of 
1966, The invitation to develop and to teach such a course was kindly extended to 
me by Dr, Ralph R, Shaw, who had recently developed the library school in Hawaii, 

This was to be an intensive, three-week course of thirty lectures, each consisting of 
some seventy- five minutes of class time, twice a day, five times a week. It was to 
have a practical bent, involving assignments which stressed actual abstracting and 
indexing practice, and was available as an elective to all library school students. 

The class consisted of fourteen registered students and two auditors, their 
educational backgrounds ranging from Nuclear Engineering to Fine Arts, In spite of 
this great diversity in preparation, a suitable course was constructed and taught. 
Fortunately, some but not all of the students had previously taken a course in 



documentation taught by Dr. Shaw. However, as can be seen from the course outline 
which follows, an integrated approach to communication techniques and practices among 
scholars was deemed to be a pre-requisite so that students co\ild understand what part 
of the total spectrum of communication practices was occupied by abstracts and indexes. 
No textbook was found suitable. Instead, students were advised to browse freely 
among the books in the Z 39 &nd other sections of the bookstacks. Fortxmately, the 
Library of the University of Hawaii had an excellent collection of both books and 
periodicals in documentation, information science and "conventional" library science, 
no mean feat considering its location. 

The course outline which follows is unedited and . represents a somewhat 
illogical sequence of topics. It does however, constitute a cross-section of the 
notes which the students took during the lectures. It was considered exceedingly inw 
portant to obtain adequate student "feedback" so that more user-orientation could be 
built into succeeding curricular offerings in this important area. 

Course Outline:- (30 lectures ) 

1. Introduction. Books and documents and their information content. Or- 
ganization by classification, cataloging and shelf-listing. Abstracting and index- 
ing as a means of organizing knowledge. Special librarianship and documentation. 
National libraries, academic libraries and industrial libraries. The information 
center and its functions. 

2. Societies and the Information "Explosion". Organizations of document- 
alists and information scientists and their publications. "Keeping-up" with the 
literature in the field. Librarians, scientists, engineers, logicians, mathemati- 
cians, linguists, etc. Their contributions. 

3. Communication. Written, verbal, pictorial. Audio-visuals . Technical 
writing, editing and publishing. Automation of publication techniques and their 
"fringe-benefits" to documentation and special librarianship. Reprography and 
computerized photocon^osition. Role of government, scientific societies and commer^ 
clal groins in the dissemination process. 



Primary and Secondary Publications. Papers * monographs * dissertations 
and theses ^ textbooks , revi 3 ws ^ abstracts • indexes to abstracts | indexes to original 
papers e bock indexes# handbooks and ’’critical*’ tables. Specialized information ser- 
vices and their products. The Systems Approach to literature control. Planning for 
the future. 

5. Information Theory, and Elementary Introduction. Analogy between 
scientific and technical communication and co m mu n ications electronics. Medium and 
message. ’’Noise.” Selectivity and sensitivity problems. Channels and Shannon- 

Weaver. 

6. Linguistics, an Elementary Introduction. The natural imprecision of 
language. Translation problems, not only between foreign languages but among 
varied disciplinarj^ Jargons. Chemistry as a specialized international language. 
"Mechanical translation". 

7. The Information Spectrum. The laboratory notebook or protocol. The 
progress report and final report. Technical reports and the literature. Patents 
and their special problems. The "scholarly” paper. The bibliography. Journal 
abbreviations and the ’’coden". Transliteration of citations. The newer types 
(Coamuni cations. Letters to the Editor, Proceedings, Notes, etc.). Errata. Coxapu- 

terization and other means of automation. 

8. Annotations, Indicative and [informative Abstracts. Varying information 
content. Title and sub-title. Hierarchical and non-hierarchical classification of 
abstracts. Author abstracts and "slanting". Selective abstracting for maximum 
user— orientation. "Target groups" of users in informs.tion centers. The major 
services. Discipline-oriented and mission-oriented abstracts. How to abstract. 

9. Current Awareness and Retrospective Search. The title services.- 
Search strategies in the scientific and scholarly literature. The "extract". The 
author’s summary. Continuation of How to abstract. 

10. The Ideal Paper. Historical introduction, experimental design, ap- 
paratus and ec^uipment, methodology, results, discussion, conclusion and summary. Or, 
"Why did I do it?" "How did I intend to do it?" "What happened when I did it?" "Why 
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did it happen?” ”^7hat have others done or concluded?” ”What happened and why in the 
light of the experience oi others as quoted in the literature?” Continuation of How 
to abstract* 

11. The State of the Abstracting Art, Special problems in the social 
sciences, humanities and fine arts, based on student "feedback,” Co-pperative ab- 
stracting activities. Continuation of How to abstract, 

12. Journal Coverage, The "Bradford-Vickery” Law of Scattering, The 
"prestige” order of journals. Translated journals and their shortcomings. The 
language problem in covering the foreign literature. The training of abstractors, 

13. Cost Factors, A detailed "case-history” of a mediuiiHsizp^ industrial 
abstracting services in the chemical industry. Typing and proof-reading, editing, 
corrections, filing, classification, printing, binding and mailing. Conclusion of 
How to abstract, 

ill. The Future of the Published Paper, The "invisible” college and in- 
formation exchange groups. The role of the scientific meeting, workshop, symposium, 
colloquium, etc. The "off-the-record” conference (i,e, Gordon Conferencep ) ♦ Pre- 
prints and reprints, 

15* The Computer as a Tool, Introduction to the use of computers in docu^* 

mentation. Boolean logic and search strategy in a very elementary forip, The game 

0 

of "twenty questions,” 

l6. Traditional Classification Systems, The Dewey Decimal and Library of 
Congress Systems, Advantages and disadvantages. Classification in Science (Linnean). 
Hierarchical and non-hierarchical systems, Pelntion to shelf=listing. The Universal 
Decimal Classification System with illustrative examples, 

IT. Newer Classification Systems, Colon classification and faceted claspi- 
fication with illustrative exan^les. The multi-dimensional approach. Books and 
documents. When is a book, a book and not a periodical? Document retrieval and in- 
formation retrieval, 

l8. Input and Output to an Information System, Costs, User-oriented in- 
dexing systems. Indexing-in-depth, what does it mean? Recall and ralevtices 
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19* Conventional Indexing. Indexing by librarians and by scientistri^ 
’’Professional indexers” (e.g. Chemical Abstracts Service), their recruitment ecu' 

training. ’’Decline” of ’’conventional” Indexing^ 

20. Indexlng-out-of-Context - Author’s Vocabulary. The ’’unlterm” and its 
history. Direct and inverted file systems. ”Postlng” and ’’addresses”. Co-ordinate 
Indexing. The mechanization. by "peek-a-boo” techniques. Hardware considerations. 
Importance of subject matter to be indexed. Should not be used in fields where 
vocabula.iy is unstandardized and confused, such as the social sciences. Useful in 

Chemistrj% however. 

21. Pre-coordination. The problem of ’’false drops”. Examples such as 
’’shock treatment", ’’treatment shock” and ’’treatment of shock”. How to index. 

22. Indexing-out-of-Context ?- Artificial Restoration of Context. Syntacti- 
cal problems. ’’English is a work-order language.” Correlative indexing. Links and 
roles .0 their advantages and disadvantages. Continuation of How to index. 

23. Indexlng^in-Context -~The Title Index. The KWIC and KWOC Indexes, 

WADEX and other modifications. Inclusion of UDC in Indexes produced by computer. 
Augmented KWIC index (e.g. BASIC). Continuation of How 'to index. 

24. The Thesaurus. Descriptors and the standardized vocabulary. Scope- 

notes and definitions. The subject authority list. Continuation of How to index. 

* 

25. Thesaurus Construction and Use. MESH, EJC and examples of other the— 
sauri. Thesaurus— building by ’’committee”. Continuation of How to index. 

26. Computers and Thesauri. Compatibility problems. Mechanization of 
standard vocabularies. Problems in the social sciences and humanities c Coding 

techniques. Conclusion of How to index. 

27. The Citation Index. Development of the citation index and its use. ' 

Examples. Bibliographic ’’coupling” and networks of papers. 

28. The Index-Abstract Approach. The ’’miniabstract” in the bio^dical 
field. ’’Case study” of the Cardiovascular Literature Project. Advantages ai^d dis- 
advantages. Production techniques by ”step-and-repeat” camera. The first mechaniza^ 
tion of the Index Medicus. 



29* Selective Dissemination of Documents and Information* Use of com- 

f 

puters in* providing a truly ’’customized” service* User ’’profiles” and their up- 
dating* Importance of efficient user ”feedback” to the success of the system* ”on- 
line” coBQputerized systems and their costs* Project MAC and the INTREX approach* 

30* Research in Indexing* Work frequencies and the ” concordance” 

approach* Computational linguistics and statistical methods* The psychological 

t) ■ 

approach concerning Indexer and user behavior* The ^Aslib-Cranfield e^qperiment* 

Summary and conclusions* 

31* FINAL EXAMINATION* 

As can easily be seen from careful review of the foregoing ^ what started 
as a course in abstracting and indexing actually became a series of lectures on the 
problems of scientific and scholarly communication in this computer age* This only 
serves to emphasize the central role played by abstracts and indexes in this area* 

The homework assignments'^ acconqpanying the course of lectures were threefold:- 
1* Each student was assigned 6 carefully selected (selected by former 
students at Drexel and American University as a result of critical comments) papers 
and asked to prepare a critical abstract of each* The assigned papers were the 
followingi- 

(a) * Hemer S* ”SubJect Slanting in Scientific Abstracting Publications*” 

Iter* Conf* Sci* Inform* Area II, I960, 1*07-^27* 

(b) * Crane E*J* and C*C* Langham* ”0n-the- Job-Training at Chemical 

Abstracts Service*” J* Chem* Doc\jmentation, 1962, 2: 199-20U; 

(c) * Brodsky G*L* ”Abstracting Control*” in Technical Information Center 

Administration, Arthur W* Elias, ed*, 1964, 1: 57-71* 

(d) * Mohlman J*W* ’’Costs of an Abstracting Program*” J* Chem. Documen- • 

tation 1961, 1: 64-67* 

(e) * Markus J* ’’State of the Art of Published Indexes*”' Amer.* Documen- 
tation, 1962, 13: 15-30* 

(f) * Fischer M. ’’The KWIC Index Concept: A Retrospective View,” Amer* 

Documentation, 1966, 17: 59-70* 



2* Each student was required to scan the Journal literature in their 



field of undergraduate specialization and to select, in consultation with the 
instructor, a Journal containing 6 scholarly articles suitable for subsequent 
abstracting and indexing. The following Journals were chosen (the field is given 



in parentheses) 

(a) , American Journal of Psychiatry 

(b) . Art Bulletin 

(c) . Bulletin of the Medical Library Assoc, 

(d) . Economic Botany 

(e) , Hispaxiia 

(f) . Foreign Affairs 

(g) . Harvard Business Review 

(h) , Monatshefte 

(i) . Nucleonics 

* 

(j) . Political Science Quarterly 

(k) , Japanese Sociological Review 

(l) . Journal of Experimental Zoology 

(m) , Libri 

(n) . Special Libraries 

(o) . Journal of Asian Studies 



(Psychiatry) 

(History of Art and Art Criticism) 
(Medical librarianship) 

(Agricultural Economics) 

(Spanish Literary Criticism, Bilingual) 
(international Relations) 

(Business Administration) 

(Gennan Literary Criticism, Bilingual) 
(Nuclear Physics, Instrumentation) 
(Political Science) 

(Sociology, in Japanese) 

(Zoology) 

(Library Science) 

(Library Science) 

(General scholarly Journal) 



The above list amply illustrates the diversity of subject matter and even 
language selected by the students. 

After selection of articles, each student was required to write an anno- 
tation, an indicative abstract and an informative abstract for each article. After 
the work was examined by the instructor, it was returned to the students for 
selection of keywords from both titles of the selected papers and from their cor- 
responding informative abstracts. Upon comparison of the two lists, the students 
were able to conclude, as least to some degree, whether their abstracting efforts 



were of sufficient retrieval value without the abstracts. Most students, I might 



add| vere singularly unimpressed with the supposed advantages of title keywords 
over abstract keywords as a means for locating pertinent documents* 

In the absence of a suitable text, the following ”how to” papers were 
found helpful in guiding the students in their abstracting and indexing endeavors 
and vere distributed to them:- 

(a) * Well B.H*, I. Zarember and K. Owen. ”Technical«Abstractlng Funda- 
mentals* I* Introduction*” J* Chem* Documentation, 19^3 i 3: 86-89* 

(b) * Well B*H*, I* Zarember and H* Owen* "Technical-Abstracting Funda^ 
mentals* II, Writing Principles and Practices*” J* Chem* Documentation, 19^3, 

3: 125-132* 

(c) * Weil B*H*, H* Owen and I* Zarember* "Technical-Abstracting Funda^- 
mentals* III* Publishing Abstracts in Primary Joiirnals*” J* Chem* Documentation, 
1963, .3: 132-136* 

(d) * Knable J*P* II* "An Experiment Comparing Key Words Found in Indexes 
and Abstracts Prepared by Humans with Those in Titles*" Amer* Documentation, 1965 • 
16 : 12S-124* 

The final examination was scheduled for two hours* It is given below t- 

1* Define the following terms brie fly: - 

(a) * scope notes (b)» target group* Ic)* permuted title index 

(d)* UDC (e)* co-ordinate indexing (f)* auto-abstracts (g)* summary 
(h)* technical report 

2* Define and discuss the varying Information content of the (a)* title, 

(b) * annotation, (c)* indicative abstract and (d)* informative ab- 
stract, giving examples from your own abstracting assignments wherever 
Indicated* 

It is gratifying to be able to report that the students did. exceedingly 
veil on this examination as veil as in the assignments which they submitted* In 
addition to all of this, one of qy students from Japan presented me with a schol«urIy 
"state-of-the-art” review on the situation in his native country with respect to the 
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development of document at iori and computer applications to storage and retrieval 
problems . 

The author felt that the course was a success and should be repeated, 
with suitable modifications, in other library schools. Unfortunately, although 
invited to repeat the course at the University of Havaii during the summer session 
of 196 T* other and previous commitments make this impossible. 

In conclusion, I would like to extend my sincerest appreciation to Dr. 
Ralph Shaw for making this experiment, and hence, this paper, possible. Dr. Robert 
Stevens , Director of the Sinclair Libreury and Acting Director of the Department of 
Library Services was Biost cooperative and hospitable, I am indebted to Harold 
Sharp ^d George Bonn of the Faculty and Library staff for numerous kindnesses. 

Most of all, however, I am beholden to wy hard-working and long-suffering students, 
whose diversity in race, religion and hue of skin represent the ’’one world” of 
tomorrow and who added to the delights of spending several weeks in ”the loveliest 
fleet of Islands that lies anchored in any ocean,” 
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